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best set in a metropolis has ceased to be as notice-
able as it once was, there is an immense wealth
of secondary, and even very high talent. The
city absorbs the most practical intellects of the
country, and competition keeps them from rusting.
To put the case briefly, if human life in the great
centres has less intensity and tenderness than in the
provinces, it has also less ennui; and to the nervous,
excitable modern temperament relief from ennui is
the primary condition of a healthy and desirable
existence. We must probably console ourselves
with this reflection, for it seems likely that the
amusements of a large town rather lose than gain in
character as it grows. To take the lecture-room,
which is perhaps the most intellectual of all, it is
noticeable that Coleridge and Carlyle had very
moderate success, that Thackeray and Dickens were
better received in the provinces than in London,
and that Matthew Arnold was a failure in America,
and had no encouragement to lecture in England.
The fact probably is, that most people prefer to
read a lecture in the columns of a newspaper or in a
book; and, if they go to a lecture at all, go only
from curiosity to see or hear a distinguished man.
There is nothing unreasonable in this view, but if it
becomes universal, one kind of amusement that
stimulated the mind in no unworthy way will be
retrenched. The theatre is not likely to suffer in
this manner. Hardly any one derives as much
pleasure from reading a play as from seeing it well
put on the stage. Even a very ordinary cast of
actors, giving only the trivial stage tradition with
no original renderings, will present one of Shake-
speare's plays in such a way as to stimulate or